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ART AND PROGRESS 



serve and increase interest in artistic 
handicraft, old and new, and to create 
markets for its sale at home and abroad, 
all of which it endeavors to accomplish 
by the holding of exhibitions, and by 
giving as much instruction as possible, 
free of charge. 

It gives special attention to the edu- 
cation of women who want to become 
teachers of handwork, saleswomen, or 
designers of embroidery. About one 
hundred and fifty women from all parts 
of the country, including the Danish 
West Indies, Iceland, and the Faroe 
Islands, take advantage of this instruc- 
tion every year. 

During the summer vacation free in- 
struction is given to pupils of the two 
upper grades of the public schools in 
order to interest the younger people in 
the value of arts and crafts. The rail- 
roads and steamship lines give free pas- 
sage to and from Copenhagen, and while 
there the pupils are taken to the muse- 
ums where they are taught how to bene- 
fit from the designs and color schemes 
in old and new art. They return home 
appreciating how things should be done, 
what they are able to do themselves, and 
what the}' can help others do. Further- 
more, they learn to understand the value 
of museums. 

As years go by a chain of well-trained 
handworkers are again taking up the 
old-fashioned ways of doing work by 
hand, better fitted for it, however, than 
their ancestors because of the technical 
knowledge gained through good school- 
ing. 

While a great deal of instruction is 



given by the Society, great care is taken 
not to give so much as to destroy indi- 
viduality. Each pupil is encouraged to 
work out her own ideas, and a jury, by 
careful criticism, tries to guide her to 
better taste cr better technique. At a 
yearly exhibition twelve diplomas of 
honor and seven legacies are distributed 
b}' the Queen Dowager. 

The Society maintains salesrooms in 
which can be purchased both the finished 
articles as well as such materials, draw- 
ings and tools, as are used in the making 
of embroidery, weaving, carving, leather 
work, etc. It was early found necessary 
to provide these in order to promote and 
facilitate the work. 

Another feature is the Society's taste- 
fully arranged "Social Club Rooms" 
where the members and friends can meet. 
Always open, and connected with a good 
restaurant, the club rooms invite to rest. 
Here are held the "Weekly Socials," at 
which one or more directors are present 
for the purpose of introducing the mem- 
bers to each, other. Music is provided 
and lectures are given on art subj ects 
interesting to the home, such as har- 
mony in colors, picture hanging, ar- 
rangement of cut flowers, etc. In that 
manner pleasure is combined with fea- 
tures of educational value, and the mem- 
bers derive real benefit from the club. 

The Society has been a blessing to the 
Danish women. It has opened up new 
fields for self-support, taught them how 
to beautify their homes, and made many 
idle hands busy. These are the happy 
results of the slowly but surely growing 
movement in arts and crafts in Denmark. 



TITIAN'S BACCHANALS 

BY DUNCAN C. PHILLIPS, JR. 



4 LTHOUGH literary art should never 
JLJLbe merely pictorial nor pictorial art 
merely literary, yet there is no reason 
why one art may not receive suggestion 
and inspiration from the other in the 
same way that both receive suggestion 



and inspiration from nature. In fact, a 
picture and a poem may supplement each 
other to mutual advantage. I never see 
Titian's Bacchanals without thinking of 
two precious passages of Keats, nor can 
I read those lines without recalling the 
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two superb canvases by Titian. As for 
the original Greek myth of forsaken 
Ariadne following Bacchus over the hills 
and dales of Naxos by the sea, this 
legend becomes of vital interest to us 
all, because of the inspiration it has 
been to art so great that it can never 
•die. Through an inspired flash of deco- 
rative imagination the genius of Titian 
revealed the possibilities of emotional 
expression latent in the old story; the 
mood of mind that stirred Ariadne out 
of her bitter thoughts, to become a part 
of the Pagan joy of earth; to leap and 
sing through all the glorious morning 
world, exultant with the mad, glad pulse 
of life; to follow the god of the merry 
heart wherever his whim might lead. 

"And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers: the rills 
Into the wide stream came of purple hue — 
'Twas Bacchus and his crew ! 

"The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 
From kissing cymbals made a merry din— 
Twas Bacchus and his kin ! 

4 * Like to a moving vintage down they came, 
Crowned with green leaves, and faces all aflame; 
All madly dancing through the pleasant valley, 

To scare thee, Melancholy ! 

* * * * * * 

* 'Whence came ye, merry damsels! Whence 
came ye, 
So many, and so many, and such glee ? 
Why have ye left your bowers desolate, 
Your lutes and gentler fate ? 
We follow Bacchus! Bacchus on the wing, 
A conquering ! 

"Bacchus, youn£ Bacchus! Good or ill betide, 
We dance before him through kingdoms 

wide — 
Come hither lady fair and joined be 
To our wild minstrelsy." 

Of course it was impossible, even for 
so supreme a romantic poet as Keats, to 
rival by the sheer richness of his phrase 
the color of so supreme a romantic color- 
ist as Titian. But the poet experienced 
the same mood as the painter and ex- 
pressed it with equal fervor and in- 
spiration. He did not attempt to de- 
scribe or imitate the picture, but the 
wonderful rhythm of its colors and lines 
and its happy vision of a legendary 
world, thrilled his spirit with a kindred 



passion, so that through his own medium 
of many colored words he, too, rejoiced: 
to use his decorative imagination. Ti- 
tian's "Bacchus and Ariadne" of the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, is not only, from 
a technical viewpoint, one of the most 
beautiful things in the world, but it rep- 
resents the climax, the topmost pinnacle 
of poetic rapture to which a mere color- 
sense may successfully aspire. We do 
not need to know anything definite about 
the scene represented. We understand 
at a glance the mood for which the old 
myth was but a symbol. We understand 
what at the same moment fascinates and 
repels Ariadne as the young Wine God 
waving his radiant robe into the silvery 
sky leaps down from his leopard-drawn 
chariot. We understand what he means 
to the bronze-red satyrs, the Earth men, 
and to the beautiful Bacchantes with 
their wind-blown draperies of flame-red 
and peacock-blue, and to the goat-footed 
baby boy who with misty eyes skips 
along, a little dazed by all the frolic 
and the ecstasy. The shadows cast by 
the creamy tinted, billowy-bosomed 
clouds transfigure the deep blue moun- 
tain tops, the bronze green valley and 
the turquoise sea. There is an irre- 
sistible onward movement in the sky, 
and on the earth. Almost overpowering 
is the exhilaration with the j oy that tends 
to madness; the unreasoning, onrushing 
riot of the winds in heaven and of the 
hot blood in the veins of youth. 

In the "Bacchus and Ariadne," then, 
Titian conceived a melodious pattern of 
rhythmic lines and resounding colors 
that expressed quite perfectly the Re- 
naissance conception of the physical joy 
of living, also of that passionate, thought- 
less, never-ending worship of beauty that 
delights in life and light and all the 
lovely things that thrill the soul and pass 
awajr. In the Bacchanal of the Prado 
Gallery, Madrid, the means of expres- 
sion are the same and the subject similar, 
but the mood expressed somehow quite 
different. Here the tones are less vi- 
brant, and more mellow — chestnut 
browns, plums, and deep crimsons pre- 
dominating. The texture and surface 
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quality of the pigments and of the can- 
vas are varied and controlled for emo- 
tional effect, as a great composer varies 
and controls the orchestration of his 
symphony. We are made one with Bac- 
chus and his crew. Their richness of 
mood, their luxury of well being is ours, 
for all time. The revel of the morning 
has spent its frenzy, and the revellers 
are a little weary of their wine and 
song. The old satyr who has been 
treading grapes on the sunny hill top 
lies face upward watching the clouds 
drift by. The purple stream still trickles 
down the slope to the luscious pool 
where the young men fill once more their 
goblets. A few are singing — a few are 
dancing. But the animation is no longer 
general. Glad are the fair Bacchantes 



to throw themselves down on the pleas- 
ant shore and let the low sounds of the 
sea merge with the drowsy spell of 
golden afternoon. Dreamily we gaze 
with them at the sail of a great galleon 
outspread in the lingering light. The 
shadows are lengthening. The day is 
fading. Already it seems best to revel 
no more — only to muse how merry we 
have been, how good it is to renew one's 
youth with love and laughter. Once, in 
the midst of a poem full of passionate 
dejection, Keats yearned for the beauty 
of a Southland Bacchanal. 

*'0' for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep delved Earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt 
mirth! 
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'0 for a beaker full of the warm south, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippoerene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple stained mouth; 
That I misrht drink, and leave the world 



unseen. 
And with thee fade 



into the forest dim!' 



But what a difference after all be- 



tween the decorative symbolism of Titian 
and of Keats ! The dream that was but 
a poignant feverish desire to the over- 
strained mind of the dying poet was the 
incarnation of joy replete and overflow- 
ing to the triumphant painter of per- 
haps the most delightful romantic com- 
edy that the world has ever known. 
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THE death, in London, on September 
28th, of Sir Alfred East is much to 
be lamented. He was a great landscape 
painter and he died in the fullness of 
his power. Born at Kettering in 181!) 
he gave almost his entire life to his art. 
He was a Royal Academician and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of British 
Artists. In the National Galleries of 
France, Italy, Germany, England and 
other countries he was represented. 



In 1009 a collection of paintings by 
Sir Alfred East was shown first at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and then 
in other cities of the United States. Two 
years later Yale University conferred 
upon him an honorary degree. Sir Alfred 
East was a man of keenly artistic tem- 
perament and strong convictions. By his 
writings as well as by his paintings 
and etchings he made valuable contribu- 
tion to the field of art. 



